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who are constantly dipping in the tin mug which 
stands beside it. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the pros- 
pect as the steamer gets “ under weigh.”’ On 
3 side the extensive and irregule irly-built cily 

Rio de Janeira, rising up from the brink « 
of the limpid waters, and accompanying the 
projecting spurs of the lofty acclivities of Gavia, 
‘T'ejeuca, and Corcovado, in the rear, clothed 
almost to their summits by one unbroken mass 
of verdure; the Gloria Church upon an ad- 
vancing cliff; the peaked Sugar-loaf Mountain 
flanking the narrow entrance to Bota Fogo, 
(the small bay within the large one ;) and, on 
the other side, the city of Nithe roh y, the an- 
cient capital of the empire, with its neat little 
villas and smiling suburb of St. Domuingus, 
and the snow-white church of Boa Viage 
perched upon a rock, and connected by a wood- 
en bridge with the mainland. In the distance, 
the narrow entrance to the bay, flanked by its 
forts, bristling with cannon, and the snow-white 
spray of the Atlantic dashing in against them 
with unceasing violence; and the island of 
Raza, with its lighthouse beyond. Numerous 


men-of-war and merchantment, of different na-! 


tions, are always at anchor before the city, 
whilst small steamers and innumerable “ pha- 
louas”’ (rudely-shaped boats, with a triangular 
sail,) are constantly plying backwards and 
forwards from the opposite shore, and lending 
animation to the scene. Often, too, may a little 
brig be seen, of marvellously- symmetrical build, 
with masts of unusual height, and spars of un- 
wonted length, peacefully riding at anchor in 
Five-fathom Creek, just within the fortresses— 
a study for a painter, a model for a shipwright. 

3ut let us not “ overhaul her log,”’ or inspect 
her cargo; for whilst without are beauty, tran-| 
quillity, vand Tepose, within is nought but agony, 
corruption, and death ; and under her hatches, 
only four feet high, are scores and scores of 
human beings, tig acked in layers, one 
struggling, stifling, ‘aaslbing mass of 
yet living flesh; for the “cut of the ship’s 
jib” proclaims her to be a “Baltimore clipper,” 





built for the unhallowed traffic of the slave 


merchant, and fresh from the Bight of Benin. 
No! let us rather turn our eyes with honest 
pride upon the unsightly old hulk of the 
Crescent, the British receiving-ship, at her 
moorings a short distance off, which serves the 
two-fold purpose of a temporary receptacle for 
recaptured Africans, and a permanent refuge 
for those who have beer n stricken by the dread- 
ful scourge of 
the tortures they have undergone. 

After a voy age of about two hours, the steam- 
er enters a smal! winding river, called “Estre|- 
la,’ which flows into the bay about fifteen 
miles from the city; and upon reaching “Porto 
Estrella,’’ a poor hamlet about six miles from 
its mouth, the passengers disembark, and pur- 
sue their journey on horseback or mules, or 
in small chaises, which may also be procured 
togo inas faras the foot of the mountains. 
A good road has been made across a few miles 
of flat country, which have to be traversed pre- 
vious to commencing the ascent At intervals 
are to be seen long narrow sheds, open at the 
sides, called “‘ranchos,’’ which are built as 
resting-places for the droves of mules, which 
form the only means of communication with 
the interior of the empire; and as this is the 
route to the province of Minas Geraes, and as 
the produce of the important gold and diamond 
mines it contains is conveyed to the coast upon 
the backs of these animals, they are constantly 


' 
water, for the refreshment of the passengers. 


ff of the dark- eyed, swartiy muleteers, 


of the Valley of the. Great § 
jhydropathic survey of that singular sheet of 


rotting | 


blindness, a cominon effect of| 


in motion, returning with such articles of for- 
eign produce as the scanty inhabitants of the 
mining districts may require. ‘J he halt of one 
of these cavalcades is a picturesyue and ani- 
mated spectacle ; the neatly packed bags and 
bales being piled up in the centre, whilst some 
in their 
broad-brimmed straw hats, striped cotton jack- 
ets, and huge deer-skin boots tucked down to 
the ankle, may generally be seen mending 
saddles and leather gear, under the direction 
of their * capataz,”’ or chief, who is responsi- 
ble for the safety of the valuable baggage con- 
fided to his charge; whilst others are gathered 
round a fire, cooking their “carne secca,”’ beef 
dried in the sun in thin strips, and * feijans,”’ 
the black bean of the country, or making shoes 
and nails, at a portable smithy, the ap pliances 
of which are borne along by the hindmost ani- 
wnals in the troop. ‘The mules are turned into 
a large enclosure adjoining the ‘rancho,’ in 
which, although: generally near barren, they 
contrive to pick up a scanty mouthful of food. 
The want of water is often severely felt, and 
many of the animals sometimes perish from 
thirst. 
To be continued 


————— 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE.—CAPT. STANSBURY’S 
RECONNOISANCE. 


After an interval of six months, during which 
the party were completely isolated by “the im- 
pene trablesnows of thesu trounding mountains, 
intelligence has at length been re ceived from 
Capt. Stansbury, of the Topograpical Engi- 
neer Corps, w ho is engaged in an examination 
Salt Lake, and « 


water. The last previous news of the wherea- 
bout of his party, was dated in October last.— 
The present despatches come down to as 
late as the 16th of March. Capt. Stansbury 
‘says: 

“The winter season here has been long and 


severe, commencing about the middle of No- 


vember. ‘l'o-day, (February 26,) the moun- 
tains are white with snow, and in many of the 
canons (pronounced ‘ kanyons’) it is upwards 
of fifty feet deep reaching to the tops of the 
tallest trees. Although only in the latitude 
40 deg. 46 min., it has more than equalled in 
severity the winter of last year in Philadelphia, 
which was an unusual one, and it is 
even now quite uncertain when it will termi- 
| nate.’ 

Again he says, 
| March : 

‘The mountain passes are fuller of snow 
than ever.— Yesterday morning we found that 
five inches of snow had fallen during the night, 
and last night nearly as much.—T his is on the 
plains : in ‘the mountains the fall is from four 
to sixaimes greater, the condensation of the at- 
mospheric vapor being there much more rapid 
and complete,—at this moment, while the sur 
is shining brightly on the plains, it is snowing 
furiously among the peaks.” 

“After completing the reconnoisance of 


Cache Valley, we returned to our camp on| 


Bear river. When Col. Porter return to his 
post, the provision train was despatched down 
the east shore of the Salt Lake, under Lieut. 
Howard, of the Rifles, with orders to report to 
Lieut. Gunnison, whilst I, accompanied by Dr. 
Blake, with a party of four men and 16 mules, 
addressed myseif to make the tour around the 
western side of the Lake. This trip was, by 
many of the old mountaineers, considered rather, 


‘es of Artemesia and ‘ grese-wood,’ 


'saturation of the soil with moisture. 


writing on the 16th of) 


hazardous, especially at that late season of the 
year. Many-of thei had tried it, but none had 
ever succeeded in achieving it. ‘The country 
was represented to be barren in the extreme, 
and almost, if not entirely destitute of fresh 
water. In additionto which, some disturbances 
and ill feeling had taken place between the 
whites and the Snake or Shoshone Indians: 
arising out of a gross outrage which had been 
w antonly inflicted upon the latter by a band of 
unprincipled emigrants, in which several of 
their men were killed and women violated and 
murdered. I was determined, however, to pro- 
ceed: and having provided ourselves with 
some India rubber bags for ‘packing’ water in 
cases of necessity, On the 1@th of October we 
commenced our journe y- We were also pro- 
vided with one soldiers’ tent and one wall tent 
fly, for protection from rains; but they were of 
little use, as but in one or two instances, could 
poles be procured for stretching them, so utter- 


ly destitute of timber was the region through, 


which we passed. ‘The journey occupied us 
until the 8th of November. 
* We found that the whole western shore of 


ithe lake consists of immense level plains of - 
‘soft mud, inaccessible within mant mil 


es of 
the water’s edge to the feet of mules or horseé 

being traversed frequently by meandering rills 
of salt and sulphur water which apparently 
sink and seem toembue and saturate the whole. 
soil: rendering it miry and treacherousr Those 
plains are but little elevated above the present 
level of the lake, and have, without doubt, at 
one time, not long since, formed a part of it; 
for it is evident that arise of but a few inches 

will at once cover the greater portion of these 
extensive areas of Jand and water again. I do 
not think I hazard much by saying “that a rise 
of one foot in the Lake would nearly, if not 
quite, double its present area, 

“The plains are, for the most part, entirely 
denuded of vegetation, except occasional patch- 
and they 
glitter in the sunlight, presenting the appear- 
ance of water so perfectly that it is almost im- 
possible for one to convince himself that he is 
not on the immediate shore of the lake itself. 
This is owing to the crystallization of minute 
portions of salt on the surface of the mud, and 
the oozy slime occasioned by the complete 
From this 


cause, also, arises a ‘mirage,’ which is greater 


vhere than [ ever witnessed elsewhere: distort- 


ing objects in the most grotesque manner, giv- 
ing rise to optical illusions almost beyond belief. 
1 anticipate serious annoyance from this’cause, 
in making the triangulation.” 

‘In an estimated distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles, on one part of the route, fresh 
water and grass were found only in one spot, 
about midw ay of this stretch, and we were 
obliged to subsist our animals, that is to keep 
life in them, by serving them out a pint of 
water each, night and morning, taken from the 
India-rubber bags packed upon their backs, 
The first part of this desert was about seventy- 
ifive miles in extent, and occupied us two days 
and a half to cross it, travelling all day, andthe 
greater part of the night; w alking a great por- 
tion of the way to relieve the mules, which 
began tosink under the want of sustenance and 
water. 

‘In the latter portion of this first desert we 
crossed a field of solid salt, which lay encrusted 
upon the level mud plain, so thick that it bore 
up the mules loaded with their packs so per- 
fectly that they walked upon it as if it had been 
a sheet of solid ice, slightly covered with snow. 


—— — 


——~ 
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‘ | 
The whole plain was as level as a floor. We 


estimated this field to be at least ten miles in 
length and seven in width, and the thickness 


of the salt at from one-half to three quarters of, 


an inch. A strip of some three miles in width 
had been previously crossed, but it was not 
thick, nor hard enough to prevent the animals 
from sinking through it into the mud at every 
step. The salt in the solid field was perfectly 
cryst allized, and where it had not become mix- 
ed with the soil was as white and fine as the 
best specimens of Satina table salt. Some of it 
was collected and preserved, 

«After crossing the field of salt we struck 
upon a fine little stream of running water with! 
plenty of grass, lying at the foot of a range of | 


mountains, which queen to form the western |lectures at the Smithson Institute, in which Iwhich is about to be publis hed 
boundary of the immediate valley of the Lake. |some singular and interesting information was| entitled, * California as M saw it,’ 


Here we were obliged to halt for three days, 
to give our animals. an opportunity to recruit. 
The latter part of the desert was about seventy 
miles in extent, and was passed in two days, 
by prolonging our marches far into the night. 
Had we not found grass and water midway of | 
this barren waste, both animals and men must 
have perished. 

“ We were, as [ have reason to believe, the’ 
first party of white men that ever succeeded i in| 
making the entire circuit of the lake by land. 
{ have “understood that it was once circumnavi- 

gated by canoes, in early times, by some trap- 
pers, in search of beaver, but no attempt by land 
has ever been successful. 

“From the knowledge gained by this expe-| 
dition, [ am of opinion that the size of the lake 
has been much exaggerated ; and from obser- 
vation, and what | have learned from the Mor- 
mons, who have made one or two excursions 
upon it ina small skiff, [ am induced to believe 
that its depth has been much overrated. That! 
it has no outlet, is now demonstrated beyond 
doubt; and I am convinced, from what I have 


very inferior quality. Wood tems $12,00 to 
$15,00 a cord, and everthing else in propor- 
tion.” 

He expresses some fears that the party may 
not be able to complete their task the present 
season, butifthe most strenuous exertion, stimu- 
lated by the dread of another winter’s impris- 
fonment, amid surrounding mountains, buried 
in snow, and cut off from communion with 
civilized society, can secure the object, it will 
certainly be accomplished.—Success attend 
them.— National Intelligencer. 
ee 
| THE EFFECT OF TIDES. 


Lieut. Davis, U. 8. Navy, delivered a course of 


brought forth. From observation and collected 
‘inform: ution, he stated that changes were constantly 
going on along our coast, of the utmost import- 
jance to the commerce and navigation of our 


country. At Sandy Hook, for example, where | 


there is now dry land there was in 1836 forty 
feet of water; and this is the main channel. In 
|1837 there was an open ship channel from Barn- 
stable bay to the ocean, and as late as the begin- 
‘ning of this century, in heavy storms, the sea 
‘occasion: ully made a breach at the same place; 
but the process of construction under the law of 
tidal action, has closed up this opening entirely, 
and the place is now an important part of Cape 
i Jod. 

Other well authenticated instances, derived 
‘from a comparison of the recent surveys with the 
earliest charts of our coast, were mentioned. For 
example, Monomy Point is constantly extending 
to the south. Under the operation of the tides, 
a number of harbors and inlets, particularly 
along Martha’s Vineyard and Long Island, have 


been gradually closed and converted into ponds. | 
The rem: urkable fact. was. stated -that the salt 


seen, that it can never be of the slightest use!water of these ponds had given place in the 


for the purposes of navigation. ‘The water,| 


for miles out from the shore, wherever | have 
seen it, is buta few inches in depth; and if 
there be any deep water, it must be in the 
middle. The Utah river, (or the Jordan, as 
the Mormons call it,) is altogether too insignifi- 
cant and too crooked to be of any use commer- 
cially. ‘The greatest depth of the Utah Lake 
that we have found is sixteen feet; so that, for' 
the purposes of a connected line of navigation, 

neither the river nor the lakes can be of the 
slightest utility. Such, at least, is my present 
impression. Further examination of Salt Lake 
may, perhaps, modify this opinion with regard 
to tne latter. The river connecting these two 
Lakes is forty-eight miles in length.” 

The delays and difficulties encountered by 
Capt. Stansbury’s party in conducting their, 
triangulation of a district of country extending. 
two degrees in latitude and more than adegree 
in longitude, may be conceived from the fact 
that almost every stick of timber used in the 
construction of fourteen triangular stations, 
thus far erected, has cost from twenty to thirty 
miles'travel of a six-mule team, and that near- 
ly, if not all, the water will have to be trans- 
ported along with the different parties for their 
daily use. The Captain adds: 

“Every thing here is enormously high.) 
The vicinity of the gold mines has made money 
plenty and labor scarce and dear. Ordinary 
mechanics get from $2,50 to $4,00 per day 
Corn 82 00, and oats from $1,00 to $1,50 per 
bushel. Potatoes at first were $4 now $2,00 
a bushel.—F lourfrom 10 to 15 cents per pound. 
Hay from $12 to $20 per ton, wild, and of a 


course of a few years, to fresh water. Another 
remarkable fact is, that the bottom of these 
ponds is frequently deeper than the bottom of 
the adjoining ocean. 

This fact is interesting, since it is found that 
the inhabited parts of sandy deserts, such as the} 
oases of the Desert of Sahara, pre out similar} 
depressions, the bottom of the valley being in} 
some instances, below the present level of the| 


sea. The lachares also stated that these ponds, 


in the course of the change, become the home, 
in succession, of salt water, ruekiah water, sail 
fresh water animals and thus afford a beantifal 
demonstration of the geological formation of 
basins, such as those of London and Paris, in 
‘which the remains of successive races of animals 
are found in a fossil state. 

Lieut. Davis has deduced from his numerous 
observations, the law of tidal deposites—namely 
that all deposites on the external coast are made 
by the incoming or flood tide, and that the in-| q 
crease of deposites is always in the line of the 
tidal current. ‘Thus, if the tide moves ta the 
north along any part of the cast, projecting 
points, which may serve as nuclei, are found to 
elongate in a north and south direction. This 
action is not confined to our coasts, but Lieut. 
Davies applies it to the explanation of pheno- 
mena noticed in the Llandes of France and Hol- 
land. 

Another important deduction is, that the depo- 


. sites at the mouths of the harbours and estuaries, 


(not rivers,) known by the name of bars, are 
formed from materials deposited by the ocean, 
The action of the tide is that of constant deposi- 
tion. Degradation of the coast is the effect of i 


the raves and storms of the ocean. The general 


action of the meteorological causes, is to diminish 
ithe height of continents and to trans sport their 


materials to the se a, while the action of the tide 
is just the reverse, and tends to keep up and pre- 
serve around the coast the materials which have 
been brought down in geological periods. In this 
way, the belts of land which skirt our coast have 
been thrown up, and even Long Island itself 
has probably been formed in the same way.— 
Scientific American. ; 
a ee 


WATER SPOUT IN THE PACIFIC. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser copies the 
following from the manuscript of a pamphlet 
in that city, 


which is a returned adventurer : 

When off the Mexican coast, we had a fine view 
of that natural, but imperfectly understood phe- 
nomenon—a water spout—which, in several re- 
spects, was new, even to the old experienced sea- 
men on board. It was a warm morning, with 
variable breezes, that scarcely ruffle d the surface 
of the ocean. At a distance of about one hun- 
jdred rods to the westward, suddenly there was a 
\disturbing of the smooth water—within an era of 
perhaps an hundred feet; it at first boiled and 
foamed, then a spray or vapour arose from the 
turmoil, which had soon a focus in its centre, 
around which it whirled ina spiral form, upwards, 


jas we often see dust, and other light substances 


of the earth, in the incipient stage of a whirlwind. 
[t rose rapidly to the height of three or four hun- 
dred feet, almost perpendicular, then swayed off, 
and after forming a graceful curve, assumed again 
its almost perpe mdliculer position, until it pierced 
a light fleecy cloud. Its entire height seemed to 
us from 5000 to 6000 feet. 

As the column of vapour ascended, its base 
jupon the ocean enlarged, until it assumed a coni- 
cal form throughout its whole extent. When it 
touched the cloud, quick almost as an electric 
flash, the vapour disappeared, and we had the 
sablime spect acle of a gigantic column of clear 
blue water, its base upon the sea, and its apex in 
the clouds! 

The whole mighty phenome non was noiseless ; 
no other sounds than the gentle ones of the w aves 
as they broke before the “bow of our: ship, dis- 
turbed the stillness of the scene. The vast 
column swayed and undulated with the wind, as 
if it had been a huge sea serpent that was 
stretched from the ocean to the clouds! Its 
entire duration was from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
when it seemed to have performed its office, its 
surplus of water settled down into the ocean, or 
rather again assuming the vapour, commencing at 
its connection with the cloud. The cloud that it 
pierced was at first of a light colour, as I have 
before observed. As it began to fill from the 
mighty conduit that had towered up to it, it grew 
dense and black, : as if gorged and surfeited from 
its vast reservoir ! 

In the afternoon we had a drenching shower, 
as if the surcharged cloud was returning back to 
the ocean the contribution it had levied in th 
morning. 

We saw other water spouts in our voyage, but 
none that deserved mentioning, after witnessing 
the one 1 have attempted to describe, 

SS 
CLIMATE OF AUSTRALIA. 


In acountry of such vast extent as Australia, 
spre ~ading over so many degrees of latitude, we 
mii cht né tural lly ae to find much diversi ity 
in the climate ; and such is really the case, 
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Van Dieme n’s Land, irom its isolate ed and more th ey do not the sre occur. —Gou ld’ s bi irds of Ww ards of the city and a it erties, to go around 
yuthern position,is cooler, and characterised by |.4 istralia. 
greater humidity than Australia ; its vegetati we 
therefore abundant, and its forest dense 
difficult of access. The climate of the continent, 
on the other hand, between the 25th and 35th 





and solicit donations to the fund. 





It is hoped that an amount may be raised, 


JFRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA. SEVENTH MONTH 20, 1850. |Te-establish some of these poor people in their 


sufficiently large, to enable this committee to 


legrees ol latitud j e is much drier and he sa : : 
temperature w bl cs th ' new homes, or at least to give them such aid 
emperature which is probably higher thanthat)  ?ys¢ Great Fime.—Our readers have, doubt- 
of any other part of the world the thermomete! as will relieve them from debt or embarrass 


: less. been apprise anaes » daily papers 
frequently arising to 110 degrees, 120 degrees, less, been apprised, through the daily papers 


leven 130 degrees jn the shade, and this|of the particulars of the destruction conflagra- 


ment, in making a fresh start. 


We mention these facts, to remind our 


high temperature is not unfrequently increas 

by the hot winds which sweep over the country 
from the northward, and which indicate most 
strongly the parched and sterile nature of the|©!"Y- . ed to give of their abundance, toward this be- 
interior. Unlike other hot countries, this great! It is estimated that 363 houses have been 


tom which has sided Phiisieliiia. the sete cs ? | 
tion which has visited Philadelphia, the most country Friends, that aid need not be confined 


wa 1 o< ‘ver -cChorre j he ° “7 . . . 
extensive which has ever occurred in the to the city, but that if any of them feel dispos- 


L nevolent object, they may be encouraged to do 
heat and dryness is unaccompanied by night- consumed, many of them with the furniture \ 7 : 

dews, and the falls of rain being uncertain and ; i, Foe 
irregular, droughts of many months’ duratio1 
sometimes occur, during which the rivers and 
lagoons are dried up, the land becomes a parch-| escape from their burning tenements, without 
ed waste, vegetation is burnt up, and famine 


> donation sent to the care of Wm. D. 


in them; so rapid was the progress of the Parrish, will be faithfully applied to the object, 


flames, that many persons had barely time to 


either by handing it over to the committee or 


in any other way, which the donor may di- 
civing a thought to their contents. 


, rect. 
spreads destruction 0h eve ry side. It is easier > y . ect 
Between two and three hundred persons, in-| 
for the imagination to conceive, than the pen to e " | SS a 
depict, the horrors of so dreadful a visitation, cluding women and children, were thus, in a} 


a k PREMATURE EDUCATION. 

lhe indigenous birds and animals return tothe few hours, driven from their homes, and found! la ‘i 

mountain r to mor dist ntr ns exempt : , . ¥ That the education of children should not be 
nit ains, OF t e sla eg1o Ss em] . sleme « on or i , 1G » ‘ 4 

P' themselves at night, under the protection of} forced, like lettuces in hot houses, is becoming 

, 


from its influence. Thousands of sheep and ra : cn gape “at 
f relatives, friends, or strangers. Many families|a popular idea. We find the following opinions 


oxen perish, bullocks are seen dead by the road- (| aa 
\ : . _ — é authoritie: his rlant sub- 
side, or in the ante d-up water holes, to which,| Were separated, and ignorant of each others | 'armed authorities on this important sas 
: 


: : . . rect 
in the hoy [ they had dragged them- condition, until the following day brought/- 


; 
ope ot Tre lie ° . ‘ . . 
selv rf ath oak a tr eee wed - ’ * Of ten infants destined for different voca- 
selves, ere ( all and aie; ees ere cu . ro _ Pr ‘ ‘ 
eee tb aca : eas _|them together. tions, | should prefer that the one who is to 
down for the sake of the twigs as fodder; the ‘ , Pal . ; 1s ‘ 
0 ; Not a few lost their all, of this world’s/study through life, should be the least learn- 
flocks are driven to the mountains, in the hope pein f : Toot 
: : in . it »_avge ty Vv — &: f 
lat water may be there found, and every effort goods ; and some were even visited with the ie = —." * are fi os - ee 
, Intellectual effort in the first years of life is 


is made to avert the impending ruin; but in heavy calamity of sudden disruption of the very 
: : ery il je riot 

enite ¢ hateca e ds » the los ‘xtreme . — 

a y alt that can bed re » the loss is ext ie-\ dearest earthly ties. It is indeed surprising! ; juired of chi 

At length a change takes place; rain falls : 


abundantly ; and the plains, on which but late- 


is. All labor of mind which is re- 
ldren before the seventh year, is 
that the number of deaths is sosmall. Some!in opposition to the laws of nature, and will 


prove irious > organiza and prevent 

not a blade of herbage was to be seen, and persons who were severely injured are on the, Prove imyjurioy tothe organiz _— ind preven 

ver which tl tillness of desolation re , its proper and mature development.—ZlujJe- 
ove 1cn the Stuuness oO seSOialior ened, 


recovery, and it isprobable that the loss of life) 7 
become free with luxuriant vegetation. Or- ; ts 

hidew, and thousands of flowers of the loveliest 
hues, are profusely spread around, as if nature 
rejoiced in her renovation; and the grain spring-| Vers that about a million and a half of proper- 


is now fully known. | Experience demonstrates that of any num- 
t has been estimated by competent obser-| ber of children of equal intellectual powers, 
It has | timated by tent ] 
those that receive no particular care in infancy, 
sagt and who do not begin to learn to read and 
ing up vigorously, giving promise of an ‘abua- ty, uninsured, has been lost. 
lant haryest Ty chan from sterility 1 ’? jwrite until the constitution begins to be con- 
aan la CSt. 11S ve S i UO; E : 
; | Much of this falls upon a class of persons,'solidated, but who enjoy the benefitof a good 
abundance in the vegetable world Is accom pa- 


nied byac pon d, t increase of animal life:| Ut illy able to bear it. Mechanies and Jabor-| physical education, very soon surpass in their 
( y° rrespo en i an i ’ - 7 
the waters become stocked with fish, the mar-|ers, seamstresses and women having charge 


studies those who commenced earlier, and read 


sa rae 5 aah numerous books when very young.—Spurz- 
shy : stricts with frogs and other reptiles; hosts|of boarding houses, are of this class. Many heim. ; 


f'¢ | 
of r irs and oth nsects make ir ap-| . . 
= a s make their aj of these have lost all their clothing and} 
xeanet e,and spreading over the surface of) , aes 


° ’ 
the country, commence the work of devasta-|futniture, and some who had money laid by| 
tion, which, however, is speedily checked by|in drawers or trunks, have lost that also. We! 
the ar 1 h« ,} ci c e ° | - S > Irechvteri: ives Ole 
the birds of various kinds that follow in their! pave heard of several of such cases, which are|. [he Southern Presbyterian gives the fol 


train. ttracted by the — ince of food, owing particulars as in part constituting the 


UNITY OF THE HUMAN FAMILY. 


truly distressing. Many of this deserving 


hawks, of three or four speci in flocks of argument for the identit ¥ of the human r race. 
hundreds. de part from their usual Fata hide > may be indis posed through a feeling of Th ey are striking, and inde pe ‘ndent! yo if the 
become gregarious and busy at the feast, and self-respect, to ask uniary aid of those ap- /expre ss declaration of Sc ripture, that God 


‘shath made of one blood all nations of men to 
cellis) and other species of the feathe ek race |dwell on all the face of the earth,’’ would seem 
revel inthe profusion of a welcome banquet. f ons |to be conclusive : 

It must not, however, be imagined that this sympathy of the citizens has been warmly| The naturalist decides upon the species to 
change is effected without its attendant horrors; felt and displayed by the calling of public ‘which an animal belongs, from the number 
and shape of its teeth—the number of young it 


heen ileak the eienawmncitan skies : 
iousands of the straw-necked ibises (bis spint- sail to extend it; and if they are assisted 


at all, it must be by being sought out. The! 


ae taal ten filling the river beds s0| meetings to aid the sufferers, and within two 


sudden] the onward-pouring flood carries a tl tela ended i al ileal produces at a birth, Its period of gestation, and 
with it everything that may impede its course; weit seg: lags es e - ) _ po other phenomena of reproduction, and from the 
and wo to the unhap; yy settler whose house or Of Philadelphia had appropriated from the natural duration of life. In all these points 
2 ale: may lie within the influence of the Public Treasury, $10,000, for this object. the various nations of mankind are alike. 
overwhelming fl A So little has yet been : Again, their diseases and the eflects of like 
ascertained respecting the climatology of Wes- remedies upon them are alike, 
tern, North-Western, and Northern Australia, | Again, they all have Ovid’s “Os sublime et 
that it is not known whether theyalso are sub- ties. lereclus ad sidera vultus,’’* Nota tribe, nor an in- 
ject to these tremendous visitations; but as we! Ata public meeting, held on the 12th inst., dividual in a healthy state, was ever found who 
have reason to believe that the intertropical es did not walk erect ; while, on the other hand, 
parts of the country are favoured with a more i aiiiiees ; ; ih atid not one animal possesses this faculty. Even 
constant supply of rain, as well as a lower de-|8" @'S urse such fund as might be collected the Ourang Outang climbs rather than walks. 


gree of temperature, it is probable that, or sent, and committees were selected in the| He cannot ‘stand on one foot. He is, in fact, a 
> i 


The same liberal appropriation was made by 


the commissioners of the Northern Liber-| 


a large committee was appointed to receive 
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quadruman or four-handed beast, while all the architects of the earlier mosques of Cairo; and 
human tribes have two hands and two feet. the invention of the pointed arch in the ninth 

i nase more, man in every country is distin- century, long before 1t was ever seen or heard 
guished from brutes in being (as Franklin said) of in Europe, arose from the ingenuity of a 
“a tool-ma iker,”’—also in being a fire-user— Christian architect, who, to save his church 
aneater of cooked food, and more or less a from Leing despoiled of its columns to build 
wearer of clothes the mosyue of ‘Touloun, promised to construct 

It is another striking peculiarity of man, in an arcade without the necessity of cylindrical 
distinction from brutes, that he laughs, and columns. ‘The discussion on the origin of the 
men of all nations possess this peculiarity. pointed arch has been for a century past a hi t 

In like manner weeping is peculiar to man, one among archa ologists, but need never have 
and common to all nations of men. So with) been soit Macrizi had been accessible in a 
music, in the highest sense of the term. ‘translation to Egyptian travellers, 

So with speech—it is a broad line of demar-| ‘lhere was rather a deficiency of light in this 
cation between man and all kinds of animais, mosque compared with the others that are open 
and yeteve ry variety of men possess it equally. courts ; but there was still enough to re ad and 
The Ney ponywe language spoken by the rude write by; and the floor was completely cover- 
Afvicana of the Gaboon river, is one of the ed with clean new mats. It was not the hour 
most euphonious and one of the most philoso- of prayer, and the place appeared to be a sort 
phical languages in the world. ‘The same is of general lounge, where were seen the Ulema, 
eminently true of the language of the half sa- with their high white turbans of a peculia 
vage Turk. fold; 


Megawereen, or students and fellows, 
But once again, all varieties of men have con- of various dresses and complexions, from the 
science. The moral sense is man’s peculiarity different parts of the Moslem world; and blind 
among sublunary creatures, and it is a univer- men, groping from pillar to pillar with the ease 
sal attribute of all the varieties. Man is a reli- of familiar spirits. 
gious animal, Men of all nations can and do We now passed through a door into the 
apprehend and receive the truths of Christian- couit with the other porticos or Cloisters called 
ity.—Not only so, but it has been often proved Riwack (plural Rewaweek,) and in these saw 
that they can all reject Christianity, and that the nations, not intermingled, but each in its 
the most barbarous of them.can make the at- separate compartment, seated on the ground 
tempt to jus ify their rejection of it with argu- cross-legged. receiving instruction In the beau- 
ments as subtle and keen as any which have tiful but time-killing mental gymnastics of 


ever been brought forward. Neither Christi- Arabic grammar and prosody, logic and rhetor- 
anity nor infidelity are peculiar to the Caucas- ic, law and dogmatic theology and in the smat- 
lan race. ; tering of pre -( Operuican astronomy and mathe- 

iia matical science that is requisite for an almanac- 


maker and time-keeper, of a mosque, with a 
view to precision in the hours appointed for 

{t was on one of the clear beautiful days of prayer. ‘The Riwack Es-Sham, or Cloister of 
November in Cairo, when the heat of summer Syria, had in 1845-46, altogether nearly three 
had passed, when the inundation had begun to hundred pupils ; but those L saw could not be 
decline, and the delicious season of the winter a quarter of that number, and were easily dis- 
had just commenced, that L accompanied my tinguished, having fair complexions, clean tur- 
cicerone to the azhar, which is situated in the bans, and being altogether the best dressed and 
upper part of Cairo—that is to say, that part) most respectable group in the university. A 
of the city which is most remote from the Nile,| complete contrast to them are the Mogre bbins, 
and close under the mountain chain running| who Shit me to think of politics rather than 
parallel with the river. Instead of being situ- of literature. Many of them from Morroco 
ated, as most universities are in Europe, in|}were dressed in haiks, or garments of a drab 
some open square, you never see it till you find colour of the coarsest texture, and were of a 
yourself at the so-called Barber's Gate; an en- much darker colour than Syrians, with coarser 
trance elaborately sculptured in the Saracenic skins, being altogether a savage, unpolished- 
manner, but more remarkable for its excess of looking race; although many of them, particu- 
ornament than for grandeur and simplicity of larly the Tunisians, dress like Arab townsmen, 
design, deriving its name from the circumstance|in a costume resembling that of Egypt. Look- 
of several of this craft being generally seated|ing at the two races, one sees at once that the 
there on mats in the open air with the imple-| prolonged resistance which the Algerines have 
ments of their trade ready for a customer. ‘The | offe red to the French is that of a race far more 
streets in the vicinity of the azhar have nothing|savage and warlike, far more energetic and 
to make them remarked from other parts of|fanatical, and, let us add, far less corrupted, 
Cairo, being narrow, dark, and unpaved—an|than the Moslems of Egypt and Syria. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAIRO, 


inconvenience not felt in a country where there While foreign Moslem countries have for 


is from three to five days’ rain in the year;{the most part only a single Riwack, each di IViS-| 
while from the want of noise of wheels orjion of Egypt has its own, several of which! 
stones, and the shops being all opened to the|have still some income allowed in the shape 
street, without a wall on this side, and every of daily bread; for instance, that of the Shark- 
few paces being covered over from house-.op away,or country to the eastof the eastern 
to house-top to exclude the sun, one has afeel- mouth of the Nile, which has two hundred 
ing of walking rather in the labyrinthine pas-|loaves of bread a day. ‘The cloisters of the 
sages of an enormous house than in the streets| other districts of Egypt have peculiar names 
of a capital. lunknown to maps. ‘That of the country around 
Within the university we find the mosque! Alexandria is called Liptigaweey, and that of 
proper; a wide and extensive hall, with the roof|the Delta, Tabarseey. ‘The cloister of the peo- 
supporte »d by a great many columns, evidently| ple of Salid, with its fountain reading-room, is 
originally from Greco-Roman edifices, or|distinguished by the dark complexion of its in- 
Christian basilica, before the Moslem conquest| mates ; but darkest of all is the cloister of the 
in the seventh century. The destruction of a|Dacroory, who are perfectly black ; a cloister 
Christian church never stood in the way of the |that was instituted by Kaid Bey, a sultan who| 


lived towards the close of the fifteenth ce DLUTY, 


and which turns out ebony l 


iema, ¢ al 

muftis for the countries beyond the Catarat 
Moslems from Persia and ¢ | As 
commons; bt I we ¢ ol eve ot ( ( 
tial Empire, where ey e me twel 
thousand m« ies, a Alim I 
vast and dis n reg n W } ¢ 
who att nded ti¢ azhnar il } \ er ( 
1845— 46 

As to the general doctrin nd 0 
Islamism ¢ uoht inthe ¢ a8 i 
reader to the well-known works of | nd 
and Sale ; and as regards custom and law, he 
yl deill eld the expécitinne of Ger | ur great Mos- 


lem aoctors, Han fe, Shate1, Malek, and Llam- 
bale, geographically mapped in Mr. Lane’s 
‘Modern Egyptians.’ Atl Turkey Proper fol- 


lows the first; most of Egypt and Syria t 


oypt ar 
second; Morrocoand Western Africa the third 


rand Mr. Lane assigns to the fourth the Waha- 


bees of Arabia, to whom I would suggest, as 
an addition, the inhabitants of the in portant 

} Bagdad and Nablouse in Syria, the lat- 
ter the Samaritan Sichem of Scripture. A de- 
tailed history of the fortunes and misfortunes 
t 


of the azhar—of the rise, decline, and fall of 


learning in Egypt, from the foundation of this 


university In the tenth century to the present 
period—if written with the erudition of a Ham- 
mer Purgstall, a Lane, or a Quatremare, would 
be one Of the most Interesting works concelva- 
ble 5 but in a sketch of this sort, a brief and 
raj glance is all that can be given. 

The azhar is the oldest ecclesiastical edifice 
of Cairo Proper—that is to say, of the Cairo 


built aid named by Moezz, the first of the Fati- 
mite caliphs; for when Egypt was cone juered 


by Amru, in the time of the Caliph ¢ sar, the 
city was not in existence. Cairo was b uilt by 
Moezz with strong walis, at d the s reets ca d 
after his mercenaries, among whom were 
Greeks and Sicilian Saracens. Whe mosque 
was finished in two years, and was, according 

“ 5 S 
to the Inscription on the ri rht of the sanctuary, 


‘ 


of God, Abou T’emin Ma’‘ad el Iman el Moezz 


y Ss ll. } | 
iuedinallah, the prince of the 


‘built by the command of Abdallah, vicererent 


faithful, on whom 
and on whose fathers and legitimate children 
be the blessing of God, and by the hands of 
his servant Gohar, the secretary, the Sicilian, 
in the year 360.” There is a talisman to pre - 
vent the sparrows and turtle-doves from build 

ing their nests there—the talisman being the 
ficures of birds carved in stone. ‘Ten years 
after its foundation, the mosque was en lowed 
as u seminary, the fakihs, or tutors and lectur- 
ers, being thirty-five in number, and besides 
a smal] salary, each being allowed a new dress 
and a mule at the festival at Bairam; and 
thus was the azhar the principal mosque ar 

seminary in the first years of the Fati 


nasty. 


‘ 


The two principal figures in this dynasty 
were men as opposite to each other as it Was pos- 
sible to conceive, but : th professing to p yrotect 
learning. ‘The form: a ikem, is to this day 
according to the Druse religion, the incarnation 
of the Deity; for, not content with being ac- 
knowledged caliph in Egypt, Syria, and the 
Barbary states, he wished himself to be con- 
sidered a god. Instead of being an orthodox 
Mosiem, he had a great deal of communication 
| with the emissaries of the Ismaelis and Assas- 
sins, the people of the old man of the moun- 
tain; and at last, owing to his cruelties and 
eccentricities, was murdered at the instigation 
of his own sister. He was thus morally at war 
|with the doctors of divinity in the azhar, al- 
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though he repaired and further endowed it, as 
appears by the deed of settlement given by 
Macrizi ; a curious specimen of Cairo convey- 
ancing inthe tenth century after Christ. 

Hakem set up an institution of his own, call- 
ed the Dar el Hekimet, or College of Science, 
with a copious library, and pen, ink, and paper 
for those who wished to consult it; his object 
being to introduce the philosophy of the Car- 
mates, who allegorised the precepts of Islamism, 
and by their secret societies wished to establish 
a universal dominion in the East on the ruins 
of the Caliphate of Bagdad. Consequently 
Hakem is regarded to this day by every 
true Moslem as having been an impious im- 
postor. 

A very different person was one of his suc- 
cessors, Mostanser, who may be regarded as 
the Mamoun, or Harouner-Reshid, of the Fati- 
mite dynasty. He was a mild and pions prince, 
who reigned in the eleventh century. His 


private library contained 120,000 volumes :| 


and although he completed the mosque of Fla- 


Kitchen; one being in the house of the sheikh 
of the azhar, the other in the house of the 
sheikh of the rite of Malek. 

The seizure of the mosque lands by the Ecyp- 
lirn government, the establishment of medical 
and polytechnic schools, and last of all, the in- 
stitution of a species of gymnasium at Paris, 
where 150 young Egyptians receive Frank 
education, have, so to speak, completely alter- 
ed the polarity of education in Egypt. Poly- 
technic schools have risen onthe decline of the 
Moslem Sorbonne. The principle of the old 
education is religious even to fanaticism ; that 
of the new latitudinarian, and entirely subser- 
|vient to military purposes ; consequently medi- 
icine and mathematics, drawing and European 
languages, take the precedence of other branch- 
ies of instruction. 
| saci 


| THE LARGE INDIAN BOA, OR ROCK SNAKE. 
BY LORD ARTHUR HAY. 


Beyond exaggerated and overdrawn stories re- 


and if so, the inclination, I shall endeavour, in a 
few words, to show how beautifully nature adopts 
the structure of her ever varying forms for the 
positions in which they are placed, and to answer 
the ends for which they were created. On the 
first view, the python seems a heavy, thick, but 
‘powerful snake, its body seemingly less rounded 
than the more active and graceful serpents. Its 
belly is cased in broad, flat, and uniform scales 
‘of a hard enamelled texture, the breadth of the 
body being their greatest length. These seuta 
form in this, as indeed in nearly all snakes, the 
organs of locomotion. Its head is flattened, and 
its jaws are armed with two rows of strong teeth, 
‘beut backwards; these, when once buried in the 
flesh, act like hooks, and prevent any animal 
‘from withdrawing itself, as long as the jaws re- 
|main close ; the vertebral column is so constructed 
that from the middle of each vertebra on both 
‘sides, a rib articulates so loosely, that the most 
|perfect flexibility is retained. The lower ends of 
each pair of ribs are joined to the inner surface 
lof the abdominal scales, and can, through certain 


kein with great magnificence, he did all in his garding this animal, little is generally known muscles, be easily moved forward by pairs; as 
power to encourage learning and learned men, relative to its habits and structure—I trust, there-| each pair is moved, the scale to which it is joined 
and the azhar was well frequented. But the|fore, that the few following remarks may be|does the same, and this being pressed upon the 
dynasty was brought to a close in the year 567 ‘ound of some interest to the general reader, ground, the sharp posterior edye takes hold of the 
of the Flight, or 1171 of Christ, by the splen- though offering nothing of novelty to the expe=}surface, and so on with the rest. This principle 


did military talents of Saladin; and henceforth 


the litany which ased to be read for the Fati-| 


rienced naturalist. 


The great Boa Constrictor of India is one of 


lof progression may be seen when a snake is as- 
‘cending the steps of a stair, each scale, in its 


mites was restored to the caliphs of Bagdad. the most dreaded enemies of the denizens of the turn, being then easily observed to eatch upon 
But Saladin settled that it should be read in forest; for, though totally devoid of poisonous/the sharp angle of the step, and form a point 


the mosque of Hakem, on account of the size 


\fangs, its colossal strength renders it capable of 


‘from which the next is moved. As far as I 


of the building ; and for a hundred years no|overpowering most of the larger animals when /have been able to observe, the python is sluggish 


khotbet, or litany, was recited in the azhar, 


until it was restored by Sultan Bibars. But in 


jonce within its grasp. 
The constricting serpents have been separated | 


jin its habits, and prefers lying in wait for its 
‘prey. The smaller ones feed upon frogs, small 


the great earthquake of 702 of the Flight,which|by most naturalists into two divisions, those of) mammalia, such as rats, mice, Ke., and also birds, 
ruined so many mosques, the original azhar of the New World, retaining the generic name of| principally partridges and quails; these living 
Moez was thrown down; and the great emirs| Boa, and those of the old that of Python. Injmostly on the ground. 


who spent their lives in combating the Crusa- 


form and generic difference, they disagree but 


The larger ones that are found in the jungle, 


ders, arranged to rebuild a mosque each, when slightly, and, from all accounts they seem to|lie concealed from view by some bush or long 


the Emir Silar rebuilt the azhar. 
The funds for the azhar were ample, for we 


| possess similar habits. 
| The boas of South America attain, perhaps, to 


\grass, and when lying motionless, resemble the 
itrunk of a tree or piece of stone so closely, that 


find that in the year 818 of the Flight, upwards|a greater size than our continental Indian species, | the eye is frequently deceived as to the object. 
of 750 Ulema pupils and fellows were main-| but still the pythons of Sumatra, Java, and most) They adopt this method of lying in wait from the 
tained out of the income of the college. The of the other eastern islands, have been found of comparative slowness of their progressive motion, 
Megawereen, or fellows, lived in a sort of mo-|almost incredible lengths; from thirty to forty'their muscular powers being more adapted for 


nastic state, Sultan Barkouk having ordained feet, however, may be considerd the maximum|constriction than locomotion. At the root of the 


the law that what they possessed should be in|length of these snakes, though few are found in 
common; hence a state of idleness and disor-|Southern India of greater lengths than from 


tail, two organs may be seen resembling hooks or 
claws, and which have been supposed by some 


der inseparable from Communism. A species/fifteen to twenty feet. I have received through|authors to be mere useless rudiments of limbs; 


of Moslem John Knox arose in the midst of|the kindness of General Cullen, what was con- 
this monkish system, in the person of Emirjsidered in Travancore to be a large specimen of 
Sodula, who turned them out by violence with |the Indian Python, it having been killed in the 
their boxes and trunks, throwing them on the/jungles of that country, just after having swal-| 
world in the most miserable condition. Some lowed a full grown spotted deer. Its victim was 
went back, and even blows were resorted to,|a doe, and large with fawn at the time. The 
to drive them out ; but this emir’s conduct ap-|snake is twelve feet long, and measured four feet 
peared to be that of a destroyer of learning,|in circumference when it contained its prey; this 
rather than a reformer of learned men, and he|is one of the largest pythons I have heard of, as 
was consequently seized by the sultan andcon-|being killed in Southern India—that is authen- 
fined until he died. ticated specimens—though I have frequently 
During the three centuries of the Ottoman heard of much longer and larger monsters having 
possession of Egypt, the number of pupils of been seen, though seldom actually measured. 
the azhar may not have fallen off, but the liter-| There can be little doubt that such a snake 
ary spirit of Cairo has much declined from|would be fully capable of overpowering the 
what it was when it gave birth to such vast/strongest man; and the natives of the jungle 
histrionic labours as those of a Macriziin the! whence my specimen came, assert that bisous are 
fifteenth century of Christ; and the reforms of|often destroyed by them. ‘This remains to be 
Mohammed Ali have altogether altered the po-' proved by occular demonstration, for though 
sition in which the Ulema and pupils of the|perfectly possible, and far from improbable, few 
azhar formerly stood. It has ceased to be an/would believe it without unimpeachable evidence. 
asylum for murderers, which it previously was.) When first examining one of the large reptiles, 
Another peculiarity was, that the formidable the question naturally arises, how does it attack 
personage, the inspector of weights and meas- its prey, and, when seized, how is it possible to 
ures, had no government over the quarter of swallow it through so small an aperture as its 
the azhar, as they had a separate inspector of mouth. A little further examination soon ex- 
their own, whom they called by the curious plains the difficulty, but as L do not suppose 
name of Gyndy el Mudback, or Trooper of the every one has the same opportunities I have had, 


but to the animal they are of the most important 
use, particularly to the larger species; for by 
them the snake fastens itself to a tree, thereby 
giving it greater power and freer use of its 
body, when encircling some victim within its 
folds. 

The neighbourhood of water, or the vicinity 
of some forest path, is the favourite haunt of this 
reptile. His tail entwined round the trunk or 
stump of a tree, his body carefully hid from 
view by the thick foliage or rank grass of the 
jungle, he lies perfectly still and motionless, 
waiting for any unconscious animal that may be 
repairing to the stream to slake its thirst. The 
moment its intended victim passes within reach, 
the suake darts upon it, making the jaws meet 
its throat, and entwining its body in folds round 
the chest of the prey, so as to induce suffocation. 
Death ensues from want of power of expansion 
in the chest to enable the lungs to play. When 
satisfied that life is extinct, the reptile gradually 
unlocks each limb by unfolding its body, and 
does not, to the best of my knowledge, further 
break the bones of its prey (as is commonly be- 
lieved) to better enable deglutition; if any bones 
are fractured, it is merely from the force used in 
suffocating its prey. Jn the case mentioned 
above, there was not a single bone broken in the 
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body of the deer, which is sufficient proof to 
show that deglutition can take place without 
fracture to the skeleton. 

The next act is that of swallowing, and this is 
an operation that takes considerable time and ex- 
ertion on the part of the snake. He generally 
commences by the head, which being the smaller 
part, serves to distend the throat of the python 
and prepare it gradually for the immense strain 
it has to undergo when forcing down the bulky 
part of the prey. The mechanism of the snake’s 
jaws is wonderfully adapted for the distention 
they have to undergo; the under jaw articulates 
so loosely in the upper, that dislocation can take 
place at the symphysis without causing pain. 
In the python, beyond the act of holding its prey, 
the jaws are not of any use, and consequently 
nature has only provided them with a structure 
to answer that end already noticed in the recurved 
form of the teeth. Dislocation takes place as 
gradually as the increasing size of the prey ren- 
ders distension necessary ; the lower jaw hanging 
at length, quite loose and disconnected from the 
upper. 

It is an erroneous idea, though a very preva- 
lent one, that the snake covers the whole of its) 
victim with saliva from the tongue before swal-| 
lowing it. A single glance at the structure of, 
the tongue of any reptile would at once prove the) 
absurdity of this notion; that organ being of a) 
very long and slender form, wholly unadapted| 
for either licking or tasting. The glands that| 
generate the saliva are only called into action 
when the animal has begun to swallow. The) 
mucus then secreted naturally assists deglutition | 
to a great degree, but it is never poured forth) 
till the animal actually begins to swallow. To} 
prevent suffocation while forcing the body down 
the cesophagus, two small muscles attached to the} 
lower jaw and also to the trachea have been disco- 
vered, which can bring forward the larynx nearly | 
to the mouth, which would enable any one to) 
observe the larynx opening and shutting while! 
deglutition is proceeding. After the entire ani-| 
mal is swallowed, a kind of lethargy pervades | 
the system of the snake, and he then may be} 
safely approached. Of this the natives are well | 
aware, aud attack him in consequence without 
fear. 

Such are a few of the habits of the monster| 
reptile. Much information regarding it is yet | 
required, which could be easily obtained by those | 
living in the neighbourhood of large jungles, 
where it always arrives at the greatest size, while 
a few notes concerning the dimensions of speci-| 
mens Rilled, made upon the spot, would go fur-| 
ther towards our knowledge of the sizes arrived| 
at, than all the vague conjectures or hearsay re-| 
ports often so freely circulated without any founda-| 
tion.— Madras Journal of Literature and Sci-| 
ence. 

— 
THE PROGRESS OF COMFORT. 

In the first period of occupation of England 
by mankind, there is no doubt that, as the flesh 
of animals served for food, so their skins served 
for clothes. ‘hey had no woolen fabrics to 
use for such a purpose ; they had neither man- 
ufactures of their own, nor money, nor other 
articles of barter, to exchange for the clothing 
materials made by the nations of the continent, 
who were more advanced in knowledge and 
comfort. Woolen clothes, (first made in 
this country in 119!,) and those of flax, 
were the early prodacts of advancing civili- 
zation. ‘Those of silk were not made in 
England till about the year 1604. Hats were 
Hot made in this country until about the year 
1510. Shoes were not produced, of the presen, 


fashion, until 1633. As to furniture, the early |\of turning into ridicule our great and ardent 
inhabitants of England employed leaves and/hope of a world to come? Whenever the man 
dried grass for beds; logs of wood, or stones,!of humour meddles with these things, he is 
served the office of chairs and tables ; the earth astonished to find that, in all the great feelings 
was their floor. 1t was only by gradual degrees|of our nature, the mass of mankind always 
that benches and other ra'sed seats were used. }tbink and act aright; that they are ready enough 
The floor was at length garnished with rushes|to langh—but they are quite as ready to drive 
and straw, mixed with sweet-scented hay or|away, with indignation and contempt, the light 
flowers. Another long interval elapsed be-jfool who comes with the feather of wit to 
fore—about 1750—carpets were first made in|crumble the bulwarks of truth, and to break 
England. ‘The beds on which our ancestors/down the ‘Temples of God.— Sidney Smith. 
slept were often made of straw: even the| ——. 

king’s beds were made of it, to the year 1234.) FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Linen was first made in England in 1253.) The Queen of Spain has written an autograph 
English blankets were not made before about} |ewter to the ex-king of the French, earnestly 
1340. Calico was not manufactured in Eng- mviting him to try ‘a change of air in Spain, 
land till 1772. If my littie reader will but/and to choose for his residence Valencia, or 
think of these things—will but remember that/any other place of which the climate may be 
his dwelling, its furniture, his clothes and his|considered beneficial for his health. 

food, show how the increase of knowledge has} 


‘gradually produced comfort, and how great is| At Coesfeld, the 1050th anniversary of the 


larri sre of a fre . . > Cross 
the advance which these two (knowledge and|2rrival there of a fragment of the true Cross 


‘ ‘ 4 ‘was 1le ate « > 95 | ) ras I 
comfort) are coutinually making together, h | was celebrated an the 25th ultimo, by a solemn 


j will not fail to be deeply impressed with the | Ass: performed by the bishop of the diocese, 


advantages which knowledge (the fruit of 20d attended by allthe clergy of the cathedral, 

—— : o* ° | *y “ty mae Visite % > av 1e 
study) has produced in even his creature-éom-| | nee a during the days of the 
forts ; thatis, in a better dwelling, more whole- |“ PY 99,000 puigrims. 


some food, warmer clothes, and more conven-| Names.—Emma is from the German, and 


ient furniture.x—Johnson's Rural Reader. | signifies a nurse; Caroline, from the Latin— 

—eneeiilionenen noble minded; George, from the Greek— a 

MORNING IN SPRING. farmer ; Martha, from Hebrew, bitterness ; the 

(PROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV SOLLIN.) 'beautiful and common Mary is Hebrew, and 

|means a drop of salt—a tear; Sophia, from 

|Greek—wisdom ; Susan, from Hebrew—a lily ; 

\'l'homas, from Hebrew—a twin ; Robert, from 
|German—famous in council. 





From the valleys to the hills. 
See the morning mists arise; 
And the early dew distils 
Balmy incense to the skies. 
The Steamford Mercury states that the follow- 
ing inscription is on the tomb of a quaker, buried 
in an orchard at Thorpe by Water, near 
| Uppingham :—Headstone : “Here lies the body 
of John Osborn, a servant of Jesus Christ, aged 
|84 years: he deceased in the 7th Month, 1668, 
jat Oakham Prison, where he was urlawfully 
jimprisoned and unjustly detained for denying 
| maintenance to a false minister for the parochial 
‘claim of tithes.”’ 
| AT a miserably-attended meeting of the 
Repeal Association on Monday, (says the 
London Weekly News,) the rent for the week 
'was announced to be £4. 19s. 8d. Mr. John 
O’Connell took occasion to remark that the 
‘Tent on that day six years (10th of June, 1844) 
}was £3,339, 18s. 4d.:he then stated that if 
some “demonstration of popular support is 
not made in our favor, we must advertise the 


hall for sale.”’ 


I thank thee, Lord! that I have lived | THe writer in the New York Nation who at- 


To see the bright young Spring again! tempts from week to week to practice on the 
Era. (credulity of his readers by astounding revela- 
culties tions of the despotism and cruelty of England, 
PROPER USE OF WIT. itells us in a late number, that “ no female 
It is beautiful to observe the boundaries /2¢'¥@t in England is allowed to wear a veil, 
which nature has affixed to the ridiculous, and |°F Use @ parasol.” Poor creatures! why did he 
to notice how soon it is swallowed up by the 9! Say that the gaols were crowded with pretty 
more illustrious feelings of our minds. Where nursemaids who have been found guilty of 
is the heart so hard that could bear to see the violating the iniquitous enactment, and that 
awkward resources and contrivances of the thousands are arrested every Sunday by the 
poor turned into ridicule? Who could laugh at se vile myrmidons ’’of the law?—ZLondon Week- 
the fractured, ruined body of a soldier? Who ly News. 
is so wicked as to amuse himself with the| Sinevtar Bequest.—Some few years ago, 
infirmities of extreme old age ? or to find subject; Mrs. Salter, the widow of a wealthy brewer at 
for humor in the weakness of a perishing, dis- Rickmansworth, Herts, provided in her will 
solving body? Who is there who does not fee! that a hogshead of ale should be daily given 
disposed to overlook the litle peculiarities of away by the possessors of the orewery forever. 
the truly great and wise, and to throw a veil| Accordingly every morning the barrel is placed 
over the ridicule which they have redeemed onthe public road, with an iron ladle by its side, 
by the magnitude of their talents, and the) when such of her majesty’s lieges as are not 
> Who ever thinks|above quaffing a ladlefuil of stingo in that pub- 


Purple clouds, with vapory grace, 
Round the sun their soft vail fling ; 

Now they fade—and from his face 
Beams the new born bliss of Spring ! 


For the cool grass glitter bright 
Myriad drops of diamond dew ; 

Bending ‘neath their pressure light, 
Waves the green corn, springing new. 


Nought but the fragrant wind is heard, 
Whispering softly through the trees ; 

Or, lightly perched, the early bird 
Chirping to the morning breeze. 


Dewy May-flowers to the sun 
Ope their buds of varied hue; 
Fragrant shades—his beams to shun— 
Hide the violet’s heavenly blue. 


A joyous sense of life revived 
Streams through every limb and vein ; 


splendor of their virtues? 
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lic eave may be seen wetting the day or FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. 
washing down their eleven o’clock. Former- CHARLES ADAMS, 

ly a brass tap was put with the barrel; butas ‘No. 79 Arch Street, between 2d and 3d Streets, Philada. FOURTH AND ARCH, 


that frequently disappeared with the ale, the} dt : or 
oo ’ ‘ iM i + aed b Sains W here can be obt ined, at any time, the most de- ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
more primitive method was substituted Ol 4@/sirable kinds of FANCY ANDSTAPLE GOODs, suit- obtain Dry Goods adapted to their wants. 





| 
} 
LANDELL, 


spike hole.—Sussex Express. | able for FRIENDS, and at the lowest prices. E. & L. always keep the best stock of Cap Gicode. 
Pe P. S. This store is also well established for LixeNs Our motto is Good Goods at low prices. 108 Cashmere 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. and F'urnisuine Goons generally. Shawls at 44 cis. 4th mo. 27 
, _ was . F we lie al 6th mo. 8—tf 
Frovr.—Flour is dull, and very light sales at} _ ee ih SERIES GOGEa TOR PERL OE 


er . Nie m1 er i S- ¢eO as. ‘ es : A , ae | a Sai ; eee : 
ae ee \ TANTED.—A situation in a Friends’ Store by a i J. LYTLE, 8. E. cor. Seventh and Spring Garden 














sells at $2 814. | young man. A country store would be preferred. Sts., would respectfully inform Friends that he has on 
Conn Meat—At &2 87} and $2 SI. | Address W. C. M., Byberry P. O., Philada. Co., Pa. hand a large stock of goods particularly adapted to their 
Wueat.—There is a limited demand for red at i20; 6th mo. 22—1t. use, consisting in part of neat Prints, Lawns, Bareges, 
3 . white at 1262 : : : ee : — low priced De Laines and Barege De Laines. 
as haciangt megleaauy-3 [FE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM | Silk Lustres from 25 to 37} cts. 4-4 Book Muslin 
Corn—Is inactive at 62 a 634 for good round yellow,) ff 4 AND ALICE ELLIS, Published this day— Hakfs, 25 cts. Book Muslins, 31 and 374 cts., usual 
white is worth 5&c. | Life and Correspondence of William and Alice Ellis, price 50 cts. A lot of Barcelona Hdkfs. for 374 and 50 
Rye.—Penna. is held at 65c, of Alston, by James Backhouse, revised and corrected by cts., much lower than regular prices. India Silk Shawls, 
Oats —Are still very scarce, prime Pennsylvania the author for the American edition. TRePTp Tt Gauze, Cap Crape, Kid and Lisle Thread Gloves, &e, 
{rom store sells at 44; Southern is worth 41 a 42. | . s HEN RY LONGST RET Hy | I hose in want are particularly invited to call and ex- 
ie . be Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St. | amine his stuck. 4th mo. 27—Sm. 
Cartte Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for ALSO, ie a ae ee on 
the week were about one thousand head. Beeves Journal of Margaret Woods. Guide to Peace. ae ce BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
are selling at from $5 50 to $7 50 per 100 Ibs. Memorials of Rebecca Jones. Religious Poetry. |X) BOYS, situated on the Crosswicks Road, three 
Hogs.—There were 600 in the market, and sold Letters, &«., of the late John Barclay. miles from Bordentown, N, J. s 
ee ia . sai Gnortney’s Hymns. Memoirs of Maria Fox. | The Summer Term will commence on the 20th of 
from $5 to 35 25 per 100 Ibs. Cows—About — o Life of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo. 'Fifth month, 1850. ‘The course of Instruction will 
the market and sold at prices ranging from $16 to $38. |Mareh’s Life of George Fox. Youthful Piety. |embrace the usual branches of en English education. 
Sheep and Lambs.—The former from $2 to $4, the Life of I’. Fowell Buxton. ; | TERMS.—Sixty Dotuans per Session of ‘T'wenty- 
latter from $1 to $3. Sewel’s History, two volumes in one. jtwo Weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, 
_— ns _ Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. | Stationery and lights, the use of all ne cessary books, rae 
VENEACHER WANTED.—A male teacher, who is a Lindley Murray’s Life. except mathematical books and instraments—one-half 


ba ms : tters of Sarat nes |payable in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
member of the Society ot Friends, is wanted to take [etters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. payadie in @ ’ , : : 


charge of the Western District School of Little Falls|Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, &c. &c. 4th mo 27 | HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 

. > ° = eatieaiinials a 2. 7 f 
Monthly Meeting, near Fallston, Harford Co., Md. T'o ‘EATHERS! FEATHERS ! — 10.000 1 | Stages running between Bordentown and Crosswicks 
a person well qualified to teach the common branches of I fF . eas rT : liti — — of pass the school daily. Sth mo. 18--3 m. 
at’ English education, Mathematics, &c., an opportunity “pe oe aan Rene : ne ites, .  aaarene es Bicester scala Senses i 

. e cod Bia Pa saie and Tetall, a he towest casd prices, DV Z \ 4a —— _— ™ —_ > . " 
of establishing a good and profitable schoo! is offered. & KNIGHT. 148 South aceane peed 5 do sas ati AT STORE, —Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale and 
For particulars apply personally or by letter directed to E oe / ; . Pee Retail Hat and Cap Manulacturers, No. 19 North 


Spruce 
Sale > . : Samuel B. Walton| =Pruce: en ne : 
Fallston P. O., Harford Co., Md., to Samuel B. Walton| The Didding Desuisnsid of tar tnsiaws be: athe we Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Has 





or Edward Painter, 6th mo. 29—St. | cond story. where we now have, ready made, or will ma = 24 Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH & CO., lto order “Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cush-|08t reasonable terms. 
No. 4 North Fifth street. jions of all kinds, We also keep constantly on hand, a ; . EMMOR KIMBER, Jr, ; 
Two doors above Market street, Philadelphia, | good assortmeht of Ticking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts, having -_ more than twenty ye ars 90 enewnr ee 
Manufacturers Importersand Dealersin Paper, ‘ Sr a eee Bottoms, ee : he first floor and rte ae ea ee aa 
Books, Stationery, Bonnet Boards, Paper basement have been appropriated to the sale of Carpet- | that his experienc eee ore ee 


ling, &c., among which are Brussels Carpetings, Tapes him to give his customers entire satisfaction. 


Hangings, §c. try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting, Sd mo 2 


Have on hand an assortment of all the standard \from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents) — - — 
SCEHEO OKS Ito $ ‘ntry Carpetings. f 25 cents to $1 25. Rac|w+NION V . 7 ei 
Which ‘Ghoot Tenchers'end Coostry Mexchante ore por-\ 2. Purg EMty Carpetings, ftom 25 conts to $1 25. Regi wTNION VALE BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
Vhict Cn ne _ were : ‘Pe Carpetings, from 25 to 40 cents. Also, Oil Cloths and eS cal Gils. Shdatel la Oences Villees, Wain 
ticularly invited to examine. Also, a general assort- Mattings, at all prices. For sale by Vale. Dutchess County, N. ¥.. about 12 miles east of 
nent of 27APER TRV Patten ct ie oe a Tee aa oa 5 shinier 
mentof = PAPER, > aT HARTLEY & KNIGHT Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and Phabe W. Pot- 
Comprising Foolscap, Letter, Note and Bill Paper, Com-|,,, 6.0 « - : ; Sag cote 
| and Packet Post, Flat Cap, &« ie id 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. | ter, Principals. 

Prcli an acke St, Fla sap, &C. A iso, i - c : j "1. ae " ° ‘ . ‘ 

pores ae ie 8 ora | 4th mo. 20th.—tf. | The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 


ware, Grocer’s Wrapping, Envelope and Printing Paper, | 
and Blue and White Bonnet Boards, &c, | 

STATIONERY, 
Consisting of German and American Slates, Slate Pen- 


cils, Lead Pencils, Gold Pens, Steel Pens, Quills, Ink,| >, peas ' +e Base 3 ae : 
Writing Sand. Pocket Books, Wallets, Bankers’ Cases lhe above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other No extra charges except for books and stationary, 


Plain and Embossed Envelopes, Letter and Note size. | Make for sonutvty againet ae nee rae = ee nen ene ee 
Transparent Motto Wafers, Bristol Boards, Perforated having W Il Hs1 OOD rHE PEST OF BOl H with- a Phe 1 as f a ee ; ; Siete 
Boards, Ink Stands, Sealing Wax, Indelible Ink, Ink|°Ut injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. BP yay rst ae ane yp Sonntag hy 
Powder, Bill Files, &c , &c. ALSO—In store and for sale: re a vy . Femel eae ee * fap Ne 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES engraved by Cop-|_ SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND) * mn ail aa ener aa ee en i ie 
per-plate on the best English Parchment, and adapted to BOOKS, sais ee ee ee ee ee ae ee 
Marriages according to the order of Friends, either before} TRUCKS/for moving"Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. "Fo iaitais aiiiiiaaitia aati ile: Tee 
the Mecting, or at private houses. Published and for) DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans.) 2 Of ‘UNMET pariculars inquire of either of the * To. 


be ; sn is le Si -'on the 6th of Sth month next, and continue twenty-two 
EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES | weeks. 
* FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and) ‘The charges for board, washing, and tuition will be 


others; a full assortment of various sizes now in store.|/ S46 per term. 
1 





sale by the subscribers. Price, $2.00. PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. et ot eae: Cena 0 Oamage 
WALL PAPERS, BORDERS, &c. PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc |"! Dutchess Vo, Ne Xe 
At 10 cents a Piece. and upwards, | tion, suitable*for warm or cold water. A LE RED MOORE, ¢ Proprietor 
We have connected with our establishment an ex en-| REFRIGERATORS for keeping- MEATS, BUT- . RUPUS POTTER, Sr. § 

sive Paper Hanging manvfactory, and have recently} TER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. Union Vale, 3rd. mo, 19, 1850. 

much enlarged our sale rooms, Keeping them entirely | WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad |}———W = 

separate from our other business on the second floor., WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or, FACOR HAMER,’Sr., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
We offer our spring assortment of new patterns of other causes. OLIVER EVANS, e¥ & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro- 
French and American Wall Papers, at prices from ten| Sd mo-tf. 618. Secomd: door below Chesnut st. |nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 
cents a piece and upwards. Our stock comprises a - ——____—|No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 


large assortment of very desirable and neat patterns for) FYENJAMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, HATTER, having (cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c., also gilt and embossed B improved in health, has resumed his business in be able to’give his customers satisfaction. 

papers, velvet papers, imitations of the various kinds of;connection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of| 4th mo. 4-tf. 

wood and marble, pannel papers, gilt and velvet Borders,| Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street,| ——-—— — - an 
Fire Board patterns, Window Shades, &s. &c., whole-| where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, | \ | A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 


sale and retail. will be kept, or made to order. | Vi, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
{(-}° Papering dene in the city or country by careful) The patronage of his friends and former customers is|China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 4 variety of 
and experienced workmen, and all work worranted. | respectfully solicited. | patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
cS A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. | N. B. Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order.} l’ea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., } J. 8S. NICKERSON, /a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 

Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market, B. H. LIGHTFOOT, ‘will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 


up stairs. 4th mo | 3d mo, 20-ly. | the city. Sth mo. Sth. 
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